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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1908. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President, Charles Fkancis 
Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the June meeting was read and approved. 

The Cabinet- Keeper reported the gift, by Francis H. Brown, 
of a copy of the portrait of Captain John Linzee, of the Royal 
Navy, who commanded the sloop-of-war Falcon at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Charles C. Smith called attention to the circumstance 
that the tercentenary of the birth of John Milton will occur 
on December 9, and that the regular meeting of the Society 
will come on the following day. He reminded the members 
that on some previous occasions the Society had celebrated 
the births of eminent men, especially in the case of Sir Walter 
Scott, 1 when one member was present who had seen Scott in 
the court-room in Scotland. Extensive preparations are mak- 
ing in England to celebrate Milton's birthday; and as we 
claim a common inheritance with Englishmen in Milton's 
fame we too should honor his memory. It is not on account 
of his greatness as a poet that we as an Historical Society are 
specially interested in his works ; but it is on the side of his 
prose writings that we are led at once to a consideration of his 

1 The centenary of the birth of Sir Walter Scott was celebrated by the Society 
on August 16, 1871 ; and the member referred to was William Amory. See 
1 Proceedings, xii. 139-156. 
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place in our history. He was the contemporary of the founders 
of this Commonwealth, and an uncompromising exponent of 
their political and religious aspirations, — a Puritan, to use his 
own phrase, "writ large." In any commemoration of him 
Massachusetts therefore should heartily join, and it is proper 
that this Society should take the leading part. On motion of 
Mr. Smith the matter was referred to the Council with full 
power. 

Henry Ernest Woods, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society ; and Charles Borgeaud, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

James K. Hosmer, a Corresponding Member, on behalf of 
the American Historical Association, presented to the Society 
a newly published edition of Winthrop's Journal, edited by 
J. Franklin Jameson and himself. This work, in two volumes, 
forms a part of a series of " Original Narratives of Early 
American History," published by the Association. He de- 
scribed the method adopted in the preparation of this edition, 
and the purpose to present in a cheap and convenient shape a 
work for the use of students in high schools and colleges. 

The President then said : 

Again it devolves upon me to welcome back the members of 
the Society at another autumnal commencement of our regular 
meetings. 

It is with a sense of satisfaction also that I report the occur- 
rence of only one additional vacancy in our number since the 
June meeting. Alexander Viets Griswold Allen, Professor of 
Church History at the Episcopal Theological School, died in 
Cambridge on the first of Jul}'. I shall presently call upon 
our associate Dr. McKenzie to offer a characterization of Pro- 
fessor Allen. Meanwhile, in accordance with our usage in 
such cases, in announcing his death I shall confine myself to a 
simple statement of the facts relating to Professor Allen's con- 
nection with the Society. Born at Otis, Massachusetts, on the 
4th of May, 1841, Professor Allen was at the time of his death in 
his sixty-eighth year. He was graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege in 1862, and in 1865 from the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Elected a Resident Member of the Society at the 
December meeting, 1886, at the time of his death his name 
stood, in order of seniority, twenty-fourth on our roll. A 
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fairly constant attendant at our meetings, he rarely took active 
part in them, nor was he a contributor to our printed Proceed- 
ings. Appointed at the February meeting, 1893, to prepare a 
memoir of our late associate Phillips Brooks, he failed ever to 
file one ; though, as is well known, he, in 1900, published in- 
dependently " The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks," a 
most elaborate biography in two bulky volumes, the existence 
of which obviates the necessity of any detailed memoir in our 
Proceedings. A few pages only would have met every require- 
ment. Such a brief record of Bishop Brooks is yet to be pre- 
pared. At the February meeting, 1897, Dr. Allen favored 
the Society with an elaborate and discriminating paper on the 
anniversary of the birth of Melanchthon ; and, subsequently, 
he prepared a memoir of our associate Horace E. Scudder, 
which appeared in Volume XIX. of the second series of our 
Proceedings. At the October meeting, 1904, Dr. Allen paid 
feeling tribute to Dr. E. W. Donald, whose memoir also he was 
appointed to write. Like the memoir of Bishop Brooks, this 
has not been filed, nor, I apprehend, prepared. Dr. Allen 
never served upon the Council of the Society, nor upon any 
of the Society's committees. His death, however, leaves a 
distinct void in our ranks. 

The death of Dr. Allen left ninety-eight names upon our roll 
of Resident membership, and forty-nine names were upon the 
Corresponding roll. The election to-day of Mr. Woods in 
place of Dr. Allen leaves, therefore, but one vacancy to be 
filled in the first, while, through the choice of Mr. Borgeaud, 
both the Corresponding and the Honorary rolls are full. 

The first meeting of the Society in the present building was 
held on the 9th of March, 1899 ; we are, therefore, now far 
advanced in the tenth year of the building's occupation. In 
the case of every edifice, public or private, especially one 
constructed as was this on land filled in on salt-water flats, 
after the lapse of time imperfections in the original con- 
struction naturally become apparent. Restoration then be- 
comes desirable if not necessary, and the occupant of the 
structure may consider himself fortunate if the extent of such 
work of restoration is not considerable, and the cost thereof 
correspondingly heavy. Any defects in the original construc- 
tion of this building having thus had ample time in which to 
reveal themselves, it was deemed best to take matters in hand, 
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and dispose finally of what had until then been deferred. If 
this work was to be done, it was further thought desirable 
to have it thoroughly done. 

A careful survey of the building was therefore ordered, 
and a detailed statement of the result submitted. In accord- 
ance with this statement, an entirely new granolithic walk was 
laid in front of the building, and a similar walk in the yard at 
its rear. In the basement many of the pipes of the heating 
apparatus were covered with asbestos; others painted. The 
concrete flooring of two of the cellars was renewed ; elsewhere 
it was repaired. To admit of this work being done, a large 
and somewhat dangerous subterranean accumulation of miscel- 
laneous printed matter had incidentally to be overhauled; and, 
for the reception and future convenient storing of such of this 
matter as may be thought worth preserving, new steel shelv- 
ing was made, and installed in the basement. The total cost 
of the entire work, all the bills for which have not yet been 
rendered, will be approximately $3000; and it is conclusive 
evidence of the goodness of the original structure and the 
general excellence of the work and material put into it, that, 
after nearly ten years of constant use, its repair and com- 
pletion should call for no larger outlay. The Society is in 
this respect to be congratulated. 

The building is supposed to be of fire-proof construction. 
Such construction is, however, at best a relative term ; for 
no building of whatever material, or however constructed, ip 
calculated to resist the furnace test. The gradual accumu- 
lation in our basement of a constantly increasing mass of 
inflammable matter — old furniture, framing work and scaf- 
folding, and, above all, paper in almost every conceivable form 
— exposed this building to a possibility of just that test. A 
general clearance of the basement thus became very desira- 
ble, if not absolutely necessary. The articles of the classes 
first specified were easily disposed of ; not so the last. For, in 
the case of such a Society as ours, x the work of overhauling 
and shelving, or getting rid of accumulated printed matter, is 
always a delicate task. Besides being laborious and the re- 
verse of cleanly, it calls for the exercise of no inconsiderable 
judgment. Involving, as it does, a risk of irreparable loss, the 
policy to be pursued with such material must therefore, in the 
first place, be decided on. 
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Either by bequest and accumulation or in other ways, this 
Society now has in its possession, beside thousands of volumes, 
some tons of miscellaneous printed matter, for which it has 
neither room nor appreciable use. A certain portion of it may 
advantageously, though slowly, be disposed of by exchange ; . 
but the body of it, if not wholly valueless, has no value as 
part of our collection. Cataloguing and indexing are costly ; 
and without being catalogued, indexed and arranged, printed 
matter becomes mere combustible lumber. It must always be 
borne in mind, moreover, that, in these days of great libraries 
of a popular and miscellaneous character, ours is a specialized 
collection, valuable only as such. People do not come here to 
look for rare editions of standard authors ; they come here ex- 
clusively to consult historical rarities. Surprisingly few books 
are, accordingly, taken from our shelves. 

Under these general conditions, there would seem to be but 
one judicious course to pursue. Books, for instance, relating 
to law, which may drift into our hands, can be sent to the 
Law Library ; those relating to surgery and medicine, to the 
Medical Library ; those relating to theology, to the Theologi- 
cal Library. Volumes of public documents, other than those 
exceptional or historical in character, when possessed of any 
value at all, are rendered most accessible to those in search of 
them by being deposited in the library at the State House. 
A certain class of miscellaneous literature can best be utilized by 
the Boston 'Public Library ; and another class by the Boston 
Athenaeum. A mass, heterogeneous, miscellaneous and non- 
descript, — duplicates, broken sets of periodicals, discarded 
and forgotten fiction, cheap editions of books become classic 
or once popular, stillborn publications, etc., — yet remains, 
and this had best be turned over in bulk to the second-hand 
bookseller, whose establishment serves as a kind of rude 
piinted-matter clearing-house. Duplicate editions of standard 
authors, copies of which the Society already has, the second- 
hand booksellers are always ready to purchase. No good end 
is, of course, subserved by retaining such upon our shelves. 

Meanwhile to those having in charge the work of repair in 
the basement of this building, it was apparent that, in the case 
of our Society, the time for a general and effective house- 
cleaning had come. In its present form inviting conflagration, 
the accumulation should either be arranged and made access- 
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ible, or be disposed of in quarters where it will be valued. 
The alternative is its treatment as rubbish. 

During the summer the current volume of Proceedings of 
the Society — the initial volume of its Third Series — has 
gone through the press, and will be ready for distribution at 
an early date. 

The work of preparing a General Index volume of the 
twenty volumes constituting the Second Series has progressed, 
but not so rapidly as the Committee in charge had wished. 
The indexing is complete, and the copy is now in the hands 
of the printer. The press work will probably be completed, 
and the volume be ready for distribution in the spring, or, 
in any event, during the Society's year now beginning. It 
covers the record of nearly twenty-four years, January, 1884, 
to March, 1907, inclusive. The preceding eighteen volumes 
of the First Series, including the entire period since the pub- 
lication of Proceedings separate from the Collections was 
initiated, covered the record of nearly twenty-nine years, 
April, 1855, to December, 1883, inclusive. 

The most important event of the summer has, however, 
been an active negotiation carried on with a view to the 
selection of an editor in place of Mr. Smith. The great im- 
portance of the decision to be reached will readily be appre- 
ciated. It will gravely affect the nature of our work in 
future, and the amount as well as the value of our publica- 
tions. Those having the matter in charge, therefore, have 
deemed it best to move slowly, and with the utmost circum- 
spection. I am, however, on behalf of the Council, glad now 
to announce that a selection has practically been reached, and 
official announcement thereof will probably be made at the 
next meeting of the Society. Should such be the case, the 
new editor will assume his functions with the beginning of 
the year 1909. 

Dr. McKekzie, having been called on to offer a characteri- 
zation of Dr. Allen, spoke in substance as follows : 

I am glad to respond to the request of the President and to say 
a few words of my neighbor and friend, Professor Allen. It is 
not altogether easy to do this, for his life had few remarkable in- 
cidents and was lived without noise and without the activi- 
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ties which attract notice. It was fine in the living, but not 
fruitful for describing. 

The annals are simple. He was born in 1841, graduated 
from Kenyon College in 1862 and from the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover in 1865, and in 1867 he was ordained to the 
priesthood in the Protestant Episcopal Church and became 
Professor of Church History in the new Theological School at 
Cambridge ; and in that position he remained. This is not 
impressive if viewed superficially, but if regarded cubically, 
as a man's life should be, it is a large presentment. Profes- 
sor Allen was a teacher. He was, moreover, a patient stu- 
dent. He had the true historic spirit. He knew what he 
knew, — which is not uncommon ; but he was also aware of many 
things he did not know. He advanced steadily into the domain 
of knowledge, but he knew his limits. When I asked him re- 
garding some point in history, he replied : " That rests on one 
record and I have been trying for years to find the meaning 
of it." 

He was, perhaps, best known to those who were not in close 
association with him through the Ministers' Club, a society of 
which one of the chief founders was Andrew P. Peabody. It 
is composed of men of many names and diverse opinions, and 
every one is expected to speak freely, in the effort to promote 
knowledge more than to secure uniformity. I think that my 
friend DeNormandie will agree with me, that there was no 
one who was heard with more satisfaction than Professor Al- 
len. He spoke like a full man, and we knew that there were 
reserves of knowledge. He spoke quietly, with touches of wit, 
and, if the occasion called for it, bits of sarcasm tempered with 
a smile. Sometimes he would traverse the common thought 
and startle us in the conventional views which he disturbed. 
One who knew him would explain it all : " It 's Allen. He 
does n't mean it." But he did mean it, and, more than that, 
he made others believe it. He spoke with an authority which 
we were not disposed to question openly. He was happy in his 
friendships with such men as Elisha Mulford and Francis 
Wharton, and his interchange of thought with them was a 
mutual advantage. His scholars have gone out to extend his 
influence. 

He will be known also through his books. His Life of 
Jonathan Edwards reveals his faculty of discernment, and his 
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sense of perspective and proportion. He takes the life in its 
largeness. He could see how a man who made a study of the 
spider as a matter of science might use as an illustration in the- 
ology that offensive member of the animal kingdom. Edwards' 
illustration was terrific and has sullied his fame, but it was 
not a considerable part of his work as a preacher. A fuller 
life of Edwards may be given, but this small treatise will keep 
its place. " The God consciousness was the deepest substra- 
tum of his being " and " in him was a divine and supernatural 
light." 

" The Continuity of Christian Thought " is a clearer disclos- 
ure of Professor Allen's method. He marked events, but not 
these alone. He saw and traced a line of thought upon which 
events had their place. There were continuity and connection 
and not merely separate events and processes. I do not recall 
any criticism of the work except that of our late associate 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, a historian of equal rank and 
equal sincerity. He thought that enough was not made of 
Augustine and his influence. This may mark a difference in 
the two men. For Smyth would naturally estimate the Latin 
theology and its control more highly than Allen, who perhaps 
cared more for the Greek thought. But the book is rich in 
learning. Dr. Allen's work on Christian Institutions would 
readily provoke more comment. His portrayal of the rise and 
original method of these institutions differed from the current 
views of many, possibly most, of those with whom Allen was 
ecclesiastically connected. But he must needs relate what he 
had found. When his views were somewhat vigorously op- 
posed in England, I think by Canon Gore, he remarked qui- 
etly, " He has studied these things a few years, I have studied 
them all my life." When I expressed my own approval of Dr. 
Allen's teaching, which confirmed me in the results of my 
own studies, and wondered that others could draw so differ- 
ent conclusions from the evident facts, he said with a smile, 
" They know it all." " How, then, can they profess the con- 
trary?" "Oh, they like to do it." I do not think he meant 
that they were not sincere, but that early training and long 
association and enjoyment had made them cherish opinions 
which his dispassionate research did not sustain. He was not 
disturbed. He seemed to enjoy the freedom with which good 
men did their thinking and fashioned their teaching. 
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The greater work of Professor Allen is, of course, his Life of 
Phillips Brooks. It was an arduous task which was laid upon 
him. I remember his dismay at the quantitj' of material 
placed in his hands, which he was to examine and within 
which the memoir was to be framed. He did not limit himself 
to this. He sought help wherever he thought it might be 
found. He knew of Dr. Brooks's prayer at the Harvard 
Memorial Commemoration after the war. He knew that it 
had made a wonderful impression. But the prayer itselfvhe 
could not recover. I could give him, as others could, a gen- 
eral idea of the prayer, with a recital of the thoughts which 
would enter into it. He wanted more than this. But more 
could not be given. It was a great day and a solemn day for 
Harvard. The oration was given by Dr. Putnam and must 
have been worthy of the time. But that passed from the 
mind when the stranger rose for the sublime act of devotion. 
Never had a man a grander theme, never a great theme a 
man more suited to its claims. The love of his country, the 
joy in her deliverance, the loving admiration for the Harvard 
men who had given their lives, all were in the great soul of 
the man who gave reverent utterance to the thought and feel- 
ing which possessed every heart. When he finished came the 
awful stillness. One turned to another and asked, " Who is 
that?" " His name is Brooks. He is from Philadelphia." It 
is a sign of Dr. Allen's discernment that he saw the signifi- 
cance of that hour, and saw in it a revelation of the man 
whose spirit he was interpreting. I remember the patient 
effort with which he sought the secret of the event which 
was in the secret of the life. I was walking home with 
him late one evening when we came to the place where 
our ways parted. But he detained me. He questioned me 
and I gave only the answers which I could. He held me 
and renewed his search. I leaned upon the fence, half impa- 
tiently, and he still searched. At last I gave him a response 
which pleased him. " There," he cried, " I knew I should get 
something if I kept on." It is a trifling incident, but it 
marks the patience and insistence of the man. The work is 
indeed a memoir, and not an autobiography. • He set all his 
powers to the constructing of the life. I once said to Dr. 
Brooks that I did not see how a man's biography could be 
written, — that there are hidden thoughts and currents of 
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feeling which no one can know. Dr. Brooks replied, "I 
do not see any difficulty in it." I believe Dr. Allen came 
very near doing what Dr. Brooks thought possible. The 
work is an admiration ; words are not equal to all the biog- 
rapher had in his heart to say. It has seemed to me al- 
most an excessive admiration, much as I admired the man. I 
wanted the real human side, — the side one saw at his table 
and by his fireside. The grandeur and saintliness would not 
be lessened if with them we had the strong personality, hu- 
manity, of the man. Allen is not in the book, it is all 
Brooks; yet one has in the portrayal the mind and spirit 
of the author himself. In the memoir of Brooks are seen the 
lineaments of Allen. 

I must not prolong these words. Professor Allen was a 
good man and it is good to recall his life. The school and 
the world will go on. His work will remain. But those who 
knew him will miss him. We shall miss the strong presence, 
the steady, quiet walk, the clear voice, the brave spirit, the 
stout heart, the firm hand, the good-natured smile. I like to 
repeat for him the words from the epitaph of a great lawyer : 
" He had the beauty of accuracy in his understanding and the 
beauty of uprightness in his character." 

Dr. Hale exhibited a copy of the " Municipal Records of 
the Borough of Dorchester, Dorset," England, recently pub- 
lished, and called attention to the interesting original matter 
it contained about Rev. John White (1575-1648), called long 
since " the founder of Massachusetts," and about our early 
history, throwing new light perhaps on open questions regard- 
ing the history of Winthrop's Colony. He was the author of 
"The Planter's Plea" (London, 1630). James White, said 
to be a nephew of John White, 1 is referred to by one of the 
authorities cited as a rich merchant of Boston, New England,, 
in 1652. " The First Century of scandalous malignant 
Priests " (London, 1643) is not by Rev. John White, but is 
the work of John White (1590-1645), who received the name 
" Century White" from it. He was the legal adviser 2 of the 
Massachusetts Company in London, and was a member of the 
House of Commons from Southwark. 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, lxi. 59. 

2 4 Collections, ii. 218; J. G. Palfrey, History of New England, i. 306. 
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Dr. Hale also expressed his satisfaction that preparations 
are to be made for a celebration of Milton's birthday. He 
said that at one time he hoped to show that the word 
" hubub," which was undoubtedly in use by the Penobscot 
Indians, had been borrowed from them by Milton when he 
used it in his " Paradise Lost." Murray's Dictionary, how- 
ever, cites the use of the word among English writers as 
early as 1555. He thought that the familiar use of the word 
" Norumbega " of late years in New England was due to 
Milton's use of the word in " Paradise Regained." It is on 
the oldest maps, but disappears before Winthrop's time. 

Dr. Everett presented a copy of " Garibaldi's Defence 
of the Roman Republic," by George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
the youngest son of Sir George Trevelyan, and called at- 
tention to other works, by the same writer, evincing great 
industry, thoroughness, and spirit. He then asked the 
attention of the members to the proceedings at the annual 
meeting of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, 17 June, 
1908, containing an address in which he had drawn out at 
length some of the interesting and valuable points in Sir 
George Trevelyan's admirable history of the American Revo- 
lution. He desired specially to note an error into which he 
had himself fallen in discussing Trevelyan's account of Con- 
way's cabal, having inferred that John Adams was spoken of 
by the historian as implicated in that intrigue. A more care- 
ful reading had convinced him that the author had done no 
more than mention John Adams's sharp criticisms on Wash- 
ington contained in his correspondence with Rush and others, 
who were in the cabal, expressions which Trevelyan character- 
ized as " playing with edged tools." But John Adams's frank 
and outspoken character was wholly alien to the workings of 
such a conspiracy, and Trevelyan (part iii. 318) records his 
disclaimer of it. 

Dr. Everett further spoke of various blunders into which 
he himself and others had fallen with regard to historical 
events. Some of these were more amusing than important; 
but it seemed well to correct an error in the Proceedings 
(second series, xvi. 532) of the Society where John Quincy 
Adams is spoken of as the successor in the Senate of Jeremiah 
Mason, an error for Jonathan Mason. 

His Excellency James Bryce having entered the meeting 
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just before Dr. Everett rose to speak, he reminded the 
members that Mr. Bryce had in earlier days ascended Mt. 
Ararat in Armenia; there could be no possible question about 
the fact, but all the neighborhood, especially the members of 
the Armenian Monastery, were firm in the belief that the feat 
was impossible and absolutely denied the truth of Mr. Bryce's 
story. 

Mr. Bryce responded to the invitation of the President to 
speak and gave briefly an account of the event to which Dr. 
Everett referred. 

The President, in communicating a letter presented to 
the Society by the Hon. John Bigelow, said : 

The Hon. John Bigelow, now approaching the close of his 
ninety-first year, is the last survivor of those who during the 
War of Secession held important European diplomatic posi- 
tions. Mr.' Bigelow's name also now stands first on the roll of 
Corresponding Members of the Society, he having been elected 
at the February meeting of 1875. But, though he has been 
one of our Corresponding Members for a third of a century, 
Mr. Bigelow has never, so far as I am aware, been present at 
any of our stated meetings, though here on one or two occa- 
sions when I entertained the Society. At various times, — 
the January meeting, 1886, the February meeting, 1887, and 
the February meeting, 1906, — letters from him have been 
read relating either to work which it seemed to him desirable 
should be done, or, as in one case, to certain ancient maps of 
historical interest. He has also from time to time given copies 
of books to the library, all of which appear in our accessions 
catalogue. A short time since I received from him a brief 
note, with an enclosure for submission on his account. The 
enclosure is a letter, in itself of no particular moment or inter- 
est, signed J. Hamilton, and dated at Charleston, April 2, 
1832 ; but it is addressed to the famous John Randolph of 
Roanoke. It will be remembered that Randolph died of tuber- 
cular consumption at a hotel in Philadelphia when on his way 
to England, on the 24th of May, 1833. This letter, therefore, 
reached him some thirteen months before his death, and when 
he was already suffering from the complication of ailments 
which finally killed him. At the time of his death he was a 
little less than sixty years of age. 
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The writer of the letter was James Hamilton, of Charleston, 
who must have known Randolph in Washington, as both were 
members of the seventeenth to the twentieth Congresses (1823- 
1829). At the time of writing the letter in question, Hamilton 
was Governor of South Carolina. Six months later (Novem- 
ber 19, 1832) he was made President of the Nullification Con- 
vention of that State, and subsequently was appointed by- 
Robert Y. Hayne, who had succeeded him as Governor, to 
the command of the State military force organized to sustain 
and enforce the nullification measures. 

The interest of the document is wholly due to the highly 
characteristic endorsement of Randolph upon it. The letter 
and endorsement are as follows : 

Charleston April 2 d 1832. 

My dear Sir. — As no news is good news 1 feel the utmost confi- 
dence that your recent illness has passed off at least without immedi- 
ate danger and that you are spared to us yet and I trust in God for 
many a long Year. I can not reconcile the idea of parting with you at 
all and at such an exigent moment to lose your Talents genius & 
Character would indeed be an irrepairable loss. I trust with the ap- 
proach of Spring you will "continue to convalesce & be able to come 
early in the autumn to S° Carolina. I am sure one winter among us 
would put you firmly on your Legs again. 

I return through our friend Mark Alexander the Letter you were so 
kind as to write me — misdirected to the President of the United States. 
Need I tell you how much I am delighted or how grateful I feel for the 
firm & unequivocal declarations which you have made to the President 
in behalf of our S° Carolina cause which is the cause of the whole 
South. Declarations so honorable to your own firmness honesty & 
Patriotism. 

But I will not perhaps in a convalescence which may require a truce 
from politicks intrude any further on your forbearance these thorny 
topics. As soon as you are able to write let me. hear from you & be 
assured My Dear Sir of the unalterable affection & regard with which 

I am faithfully & respect[fully] 

Your friend J. Hamilton. 

John Randolph Esqr 
(Of Roanoke) 

[Addressed] 
John Randolph Esq? 
of Roanoke 
Charlotte C. H. 
Virginia 
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[Note, written over the address.] 
Hamilton, April 2, 1832 
he " feels the utmost confidence that my recent Illness has passed off." I then 
lying in extremity at Charlotte C. H. "Recent Illness i e of years standing — a 
cough of five years — gout — Hepatitis — Dyspepsia — Dropsical affection — 
ankles & legs swelled & pitting — Water threatening the chest. Unable to 
breathe except bolt upright cough remorseless & incessant unless in that posture 
& then very troublesome. Recent illness ! Words have lost their meaning 
now-a-days. 
[Additional note]. 

authographe de 

J. Hamilton et de 

John Randolphe 

donne a Vattemare 

par M. a 

Raleigh, N. C. en 

Janvier 1849. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
Arthur Lord, Andrew McFarland Davis, Grenville 
H. Norcross, and Edwin D. Mead. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, for April, May, and June, 
was ready for distribution at this meeting. 



